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The Relationship Between Early Disability Onset 
and Education and Employment 



ABSTRACT 



The early onset of disability (at birth through young adulthood) can affect a 
person’s employment outcomes in myriad ways. In addition to the direct effect of 
disability on employment, early onset of disability likely affects the acquisition of 
education and job skills (human capital). This reduced “investment” in human capital in 
turn may reduce the individual’ s employment and earnings prospects throughout their 
lifetime. If this is the case, people with early onset of disability may be doubly 
disadvantaged when it comes to later employment prospects. 

This study analyzes how early onset of disability (onset prior to age 22) affects 
employment opportunities both directly and as a result of reduced investment in human 
capital (education) for a younger cohort (ages 22 to 35) and older cohort (ages 44 to 54). 
In our young cohort, we find that people with early onset of disability have a lower 
probability of completing high school and a lower probability of being employed than 
those without disabilities. Lower employment rates result from both lower levels of high 
school completion and a direct negative impact of disability on work. In the older cohort, 
we find the employment of those with disability is lower than those without disability, 
regardless of age of onset. However, those with early onset of disability have 
significantly higher employment rates than those with later onset of disability (after age 
22). We hypothesize that this is a result of people with onset of disability prior to age 22 
either choose careers that can be more easily accommodated than the careers people with 
later disability onset have, or that people with early onset of disability are more likely to 
be adept at seeking and using accommodations than those with later disability onset. 

These results suggest that policies and programs to increase employment of 
persons with disabilities should focus on ways to increase education levels of those with 
early onset of disability. They also suggest that return-to-work efforts focused on older 
cohorts of persons with disabilities may want to separately target programs to those with 
early onset of disability. 
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The Relationship Between Early Disability Onset 
and Education and Employment 



Disability policy in recent decades has focused on the importance of increasing 
employment opportunities for people with disabilities, most notably with the passage of 
the landmark Americans with Disabilities Act but also through increased focus by the 
Social Security Administration on return-to-work programs. During this same period, 
concerns have risen over the increased number of young people receiving SSA disability 
benefits, both Supplemental Security Income (SSI) and Social Security Disability Income 
(SSDI). Given the disincentives to work inherent in receipt of these programs, the 
participation of younger recipients may contribute to their lifelong dependence on these 
programs. This trend toward younger participants also brings into question whether the 
return-to-work approach of SSA and other programs is appropriate for persons who have 
experienced onset of disability at an early age. Traditionally, these programs have 
focused on a clientele who have experienced later onset of disability, usually after 
accumulating work experience. 

Very little literature has focused on how the timing of disability may influence 
education and employment outcomes. The early onset of disability (at birth through 
young adulthood) can affect a person’s employment outcomes in myriad ways. In 
addition to the direct effect of disability on employment, early onset of disability likely 
affects the acquisition of education and job skills (human capital). This reduced 
“investment” in human capital in turn may reduce the individual’s employment and 
earnings prospects throughout their lifetime. If this is the case, people with early onset of 
disability may be doubly disadvantaged when it comes to later employment prospects. 

This study examines the differential employment outcomes for individuals with 
early onset of disability compared with both those who are not disabled and those who 
experience disability later in life. Because people with early onset may face greater 
obstacles to completing schooling, particularly secondary education, the study focuses on 
the extent to which early onset diminishes educational outcomes and the effect of this 
disadvantage on later employment. We address the following questions: 

• To what extent are the educational outcomes of persons with early onset of disability 
reduced relative to persons without disabilities? 

• How do persons with early onset of disability differ in employment outcomes from 
those without disability and to what extent is this due to differences in education? 

• Does onset of disability at an early age continue to affect employment outcomes later 
in life? How does employment of those who had an early onset of disability compare 
with employment of those who had an onset of disability at later ages? 
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The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. First, we review relevant literature 
and set the context for our study. Then we discuss our methods, data, and how we define 
disability and onset. We present results in two sections, our analysis of a young cohort 
and our analysis of an older cohort. Finally, we provide a summary and conclusions. 

Background Context 

Low employment rates of persons with disabilities and greater numbers of young 
people receiving disability benefits have focused attention on how to help young people 
with disabilities reach their full economic potential. These low employment rates are 
cause for concern not only because of the economic benefits that accompany work, but 
other benefits including reducing social isolation and supporting full participation in 
society (Schur 2002). Educational attainment plays a key role in employment — affecting 
future employment and earnings. Research has shown the positive effect education has on 
employment opportunities for people with disabilities (DeLoach 1992). 

One avenue for policy is to directly address the generally lower levels of 
educational completion of persons with disabilities. To do this, we first need to 
understand how onset of disability at an early age affects educational completion and 
later employment. Understanding whether these outcomes are affected by the timing of 
disability may allow program administrators to develop and target services to people with 
early disability onset, hopefully increasing their future economic independence. 

As a group, people with disabilities have lower incomes and higher rates of 
poverty than people without disabilities (World Bank 1999). Low levels of employment 
and earnings play a key role in these worse economic outcomes. Burkhauser et al. (2001) 
show that the share of household income coming from the earnings of men with 
disabilities declined throughout the 1990s. In 1989, the share of mean household income 
that came from people with disabilities was 20 percent. By 1998, the labor earnings of 
men with disabilities accounted for less than 15 percent of mean household income. 
Young people with disabilities also have lower employment outcomes than their non- 
disabled counterparts. While 38.8 percent of people with a work disability between the 
ages of 25 and 34 are in the labor force, 87.6 percent of their non-disabled peers are in the 
labor force (Stoddard, et al. 1998). 

Prior research shows that education effects employment and compensation - and 
that effect has increased significantly in the recent past. One study found that in 1995, 25- 
34 year old males who had graduated from college earned 52 percent more than their 
peers who had graduated from high school. In 1980, this gap was only 19 percent (Kane 
1999). People with at least a bachelor’s degree are more likely to be employed than their 
peers who had lower levels of education. And for males, the employment rate for those 
who had not finished high school decreased between 1971 and 1998, from 87.9 percent to 
78.5 percent. In contrast, employment rates for females at all education levels increased 
over this time period, though more slowly for those who had not received a high school 
degree (U.S. Department of Education 2000). 
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Persons with disabilities have lower education levels than those without 
disabilities. They are more likely to have less than a high school education and less likely 
to have some years of college than those without disabilities (Yelin and Trupin 2002). 
Only 27 percent of youths with disabilities are likely to enroll in post-secondary 
education compared to 68 percent of youths without disabilities (Blackorby and Wagner 
1996). Increasing educational attainment has been shown to be associated with greater 
increases in labor force participation for people with disabilities than people without 
disabilities, although absolute rates of labor force participation remain lower (Yelin and 
Trupin 2002). 

In addition, government programs that provide benefits to persons with disability 
are serving increasing numbers of young persons. The average age of Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI) and Social Security Disability Insurance (SSDI) recipients is 
falling (Rupp 1998). The number of young adults under age 30 receiving these benefits 
increased 43 percent between 1989 and 1993 (Laplante 1996). In part, this is due to 
increased eligibility of children for SSI benefits and their transition to the adult SSI 
program. Recent growth may also be attributed to contractions of the General Assistance 
program (Stapleton, et al. 1998) and a move from participation in Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (now Temporary Assistance for Needy Families) to SSI (Stapleton, 
et al. 2002). Rupp and Scott (1998) also point out that young people receiving SSI 
benefits have long expected durations of benefit receipt, for many their entire lifetime. 
And it has been well-documented that participation in SSI or SSDI has a negative impact 
on the l ik elihood of employment (Bound and Burkhauser 1999). 

Policies aimed at increasing employment of persons with disabilities are often 
focused on those who experienced disability onset at later ages and not on education. 
Vocational Rehabilitation (VR) traditionally served persons with disabilities that had 
significant work histories and had accumulated human capital before experiencing a 
disability. SSA has not traditionally had a focus on education in its return-to-work 
strategies. Persons with earlier onset of disability may require different types of support. 
Policies and programs that intervene at the time of secondary schooling or while post- 
secondary decisions are being made may be essential to increasing employment outcomes 
across an entire lifetime. All of these factors argue for increased understanding of 
employment outcomes for young adults with disabilities and how to better their economic 
position. 

Examining how the age of disability onset affects a person's education and later 
employment is one part of this understanding. But very little research has focused on age 
of onset as a lens for viewing the experiences of young people with disabilities 
throughout their working life. Information on onset has been used in primarily two ways. 
First, researchers use onset information to estimate incidence (U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services 1999). Second, researchers examine age of onset and its connection 
to retirement and application for disability benefits (Benitez-Silva, et al. 1999; 
Burkhauser, Couch and Phillips 1996). This research focuses on varying age of onset 
among older workers ages 40 - 65, many who had significant labor market experience. 
Limited research has attempted to understand the labor market responses of younger 
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